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Letter  of  Welcome 

FROM   THE   DEAN   OF   THE   COLLEGE 


The  University  Studies  program  at  Brandeis  attempts  to 
provide  every  student  with  a  shared  fund  of  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  to  understand,  to  utilize  and 
eventually  contribute  to  the  civilization  in  which  we 
live. 

The  Humanities  component  of  University  Studies 
will  give  you  access  to  major  texts  and  ideas  of  your 
civilization  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present, 
and  will  help  you  to  describe  your  world  in  words. 

These  texts  are  both  beautiful  and  powerful. 
Since  they  are  beautiful  they  will  give  you  pleasure. 
Since  they  are  powerful  they  bear  watching  with  an 
alert  and  critical  eye. 

As  Dean  of  the  College  I  am  happy  to  welcome  you 
to  Brandeis  and  to  this  program. 


Attila  Klein 

Dean   of   the  College   of  Arts   and  Sciences 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 


University  Studies  in  the  School  of  the  Humanities 

WHAT   IT   IS  AND   THE  CHOICES    YOU  MUST  MAKE 


During  Orientation  Week  (and  again  at  the  end  of  your 
first  semester  at  Brandeis)  you  as  freshmen  must  select 
courses  for  your  upcoming  semester.   Among  the  first 
decisions  you  will  have  to  make  when  you  arrive  in  the 
Fall  will  be  the  choice  of  courses  in  University  Studies 
in  the  School  of  Humanities.   We  offer  the  following 
information  to  help  you  understand  the  nature  and 
content  of  our  program  and  to  assist  you  in  making  your 
selection  from  among  the  courses  described  at  length  on 
pages  13  to  54  of  this  booklet.   We  also  wish  you  to 
understand  the  procedures  for  enrollment  in  University 
Studies  in  the  School  of  Humanities.   What  follows  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  intent  and  structure  of  the 
program,  some  indication  of  the  relationship  of 
University  Studies  in  the  Humanities  and  Freshman 
Writing  at  Brandeis,  and  also  the  rules  and  procedures 
which  you  must  be  prepared  to  follow  when  enrolling  in 
our  University  Studies  program.   (These  rules  are  to  be 
found  on  page  9  of  this  brochure  in  the  section 
entitled  Procedures  for  Enrollment.) 


BACKGROUND  AND  INTENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES  PROGRAM 
IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  HUMANITIES 


The  School  of  Humanities  at  Brandeis  includes  the 
Departments  of  Classical  and  Oriental  Studies,  English 
and  American  Literature,  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages, 
Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies,  Philosophy  and  the 
History  of  Ideas  and  Romance  and  Comparative  Literature. 
Each  of  these  departments  has  its  own  character  and 
interests;  but  all  share  a  fundamental  concern  for  the 
written  record  of  the  cultures  with  which  they  deal. 
Encompassing  the  major  components  of  Western  civilization, 
these  areas  of  study  make  use  of  diverse  analytic  and 
critical  techniques  to  interpret  the  meaning,  present  the 
beauty,  and  make  useful  the  explanatory  value  of  the 


literary  and  philosophical  achievements  of  mankind  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present. 

Drawing  on  the  resources  of  these  departments,  the 
School  of  Humanities  provides  a  two-semester  program  of 
study  that  will  be  required  of  all  persons  entering  the 
University.   This  program  is  designed  to  enable  you  to 
explore  the  major  literary  and  philosophical  achievements 
of  Western  civilization,  in  large  part  with  senior 
faculty  members  of  the  School  of  Humanities. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  you  to  a  humanistic 
background  that  will  enrich  your  general  education  in  the 
liberal  arts,  deepen  your  understanding  of  diverse  areas 
of  academic  endeavor,  and  prepare  you  for  more  advanced 
study.   The  study  of  the  humanities  is  viewed  as  valuable 
for  its  own  sake;  but  also  as  inseparable  from  the  study 
of  all  intellectual  achievements  and  their  consequences. 

On  page  56  of  this  booklet  you  will  find  a  list  of 
the  faculty  members  of  the  program  with  descriptions  of 
their  primary  areas  of  interest  so  that  you  may  be  able 
to  match  your  interests  with  those  of  your  teacher. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  CONTENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  program  consists  of  two  semester  courses:   one 
semester  of  study  of  major  texts  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  (Step  1); 
and  one  semester  in  texts  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  present  time  (Step  2) .   When  you 
study  the  course  descriptions  that  follow,  you  will  see 
that  in  1981-82  sixteen  courses  are  offered  in  Step  1 
(in  the  Fall)  and  fifteen  in  Step  2  (in  the  Spring). 

Although  these  courses  have  different  titles  and 
widely  varying  concerns,  a  basic  assumption  of  all  the 
courses  is  that  literature  reflects  the  world-view  of 
the  culture  in  which  it  originates  and  reveals  a  specific 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  value  of  life  within  that 
culture  and  also  in  the  successor  cultures  which  include 
it  as  part  of  their  inheritance.   Further,  the 
relationships   among  the  various  cultures  to  be  studied, 
and  the  interweaving  of  the  views  that  they  present,  are 
formative  elements  of  the  Western  tradition.   Within  a 
framework  of  common  texts  and  purposes  some  courses  are 


designed  to  consider  a  series  of  general  issues,  while 
others  focus  on  specific  problems. 

The  readings  for  the  courses  reflect  both  the 
essential  coherence  of  the  program  and  the  flexibility 
of  approach  appropriate  to  an  array  of  individual 
courses  sponsored  by  all  of  the  several  departments  in 
the  School  of  Humanities.   Each  Step  of  the  program  has 
two  Common  Texts:  Iliad   and  Job   for  Step  1,  and 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear   and  Dostoevsky's  Crime  and 
Punishment   for  Step  2.   While  many  of  the  readings 
are,  as  we  have  said,  similar  among  the  courses,  you  will 
note,  as  you  study  the  course  descriptions,  that  varia- 
tions occur  in  accord  with  the  individually  conceived 
theme  of  each  course,  the  manner  in  which  the  diverse 
texts  lend  themselves  to  inter-textual  comparison,  and 
the  scholarly  interests  of  the  faculty  members  involved. 
Thus,  all  of  us  in  the  program  will  participate  in  an 
enterprise  bound  together  by  common  concerns  and  central 
materials,  but  marked  also  by  a  significant  diversity. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  WRITING  COMPONENT  IN 
UNIVERSITY  STUDIES  IN  THE  HUMANITIES  AND 
THE  FRESHMAN  WRITING  SEMINARS  AT  BRANDEIS 

At  Brandeis  every  student  must  satisfy  the  English 
Composition  Requirement.   This  can  be  done  through  the 
Freshman  Writing  Seminar,  by  exemption,  or  in  certain 
cases  through  one  of  the  Humanities  Writing  Seminars. 

The  writing  component  of  University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities,  which  consists  of  the  three  papers  and  two 
essay  examinations  required  in  all  courses,  is  an 
integral  part  of  Brandeis'  writing  program.   It  adds  to 
the  Brandeis  curriculum  two  semesters  of  directed  writing 
and  supplements  the  Freshman  Writing  Seminars.   In  the 
University  Studies  courses  in  the  School  of  the 
Humanities  students  will  write  papers  directly  related  to 
the  subject  matter  of  their  inquiry.   In  Freshman  Writing 
Seminars,  writing  itself  is  the  subject  of  the  course: 
writing  is  taught  as  a  skill  which  requires  practice, 
correction,  and  good  models.   Students  learn  to  edit  and 
rewrite  their  own  prose  and  that  of  others  in  workshops 
and  in  regular  individual  conferences  with  the  instructor. 


Methods  learned  in  Freshman  Writing  Seminars  are 
applicable  to  writing  in  University  Studies  and  all  other 
college  courses.   University  Studies  courses  may  provide 
subjects  for  some  Freshman  Writing  Seminars  essays. 

Incoming  Freshmen  will  be  divided  into  four  groups 
on  the  basis  of  their  high  school  records  and  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  Verbal  Aptitude  and  English 
Achievement  Scores: 

1.  Those  who  will  be  exempted  from  the  English 
Composition  Requirement  upon  arrival,  and  for  whom  the 
directed  writing  in  the  University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities  will  constitute  their  training  in  writing 
at  Brandeis. 

2.  Those  who  will  be  required  to  take  Freshman 
Writing  Seminar  in  the  fall  semester,  and  who  may  enroll 
simultaneously  in  a  course  in  University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities . 

3.  Those  who  will  be  required  to  take  Freshman 
Writing  Seminar  in  the  spring  semester  and  who  will  be 
so  informed  by  the  Director  of  the  Freshman  Writing 
Program.   Such  students  may  apply  to  the  Humanities 
Writing  Seminars  (described  below) . 

4.  Those  who  will  be  required  to  take  a  placement 
examination  to  determine  whether  they  need  to  take  Basic 
Composition,  a  non-credit  course  that  prepares  students 
to  take  a  Freshman  Writing  Seminar.   After  the  exam  and 
consultation  with  the  instructors,  students  will  enroll 
in  the  appropriate  course  or  courses  in  the  fall. 

The  Humanities   Writing  Seminars   will  incorporate 
both  the  subject  matter  and  obligations  of  University 
Studies-Humanities  and  the  subject  matter  and  obligations 
of  the  Freshman  Writing  Seminars  into  a  single  course 
meeting  four  times  a  week.   The  course  will  meet  three 
times  as  University  Studies-Humanities  and  once  each 
week  with  a  different  instructor  as  a  Freshman  Writing 
Seminar.   The  writing  obligations  in  the  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  will  include  three  papers  and  two 
examinations  in  the  Humanities  component  and  a  set  of 
approximately  six  papers  and  exercises  in  the  Freshman 
Writing  Seminar  component.   This  course  bears  the  same 
amount  of  credit  as  a  single  semester  of  University 
Studies-Humanities.   In  addition  it  satisfies  the 
freshman  obligation  to  Freshman  Writing.   One  grade  will 


be  given. 

Students  required  to  take  Freshman  Writing 
Seminars  in  the  Spring  may  apply  to  the  Humanities 
Writing  Seminars  by  selecting  UHUM1  15a  (Klein)  and 
UHUM1  10a  (Grossman).   If  there  are  more  applicants  than 
places  final  placement  will  be  made  by  lottery  from  the 
pool  of  applicants.   Students  whose  schedules  include 
extensive  laboratory  obligations  in  the  sciences  or  in 
foreign  languages  may  find  the  Humanities  Writing 
Seminars  inappropriate  for  reason  of  time.  The 
Humanities   Writing  Seminars  are  available  as  a  means   for 
satisfying  Brandeis'    Freshman   Writing  requirement   only 
to  members  of   the   class   of  1985  who  receive  permission 
to  defer   their  Freshman   Writing  Seminar  obligation   to 
the  Spring. 


WRITING  AND  STUDY  RESOURCES  IN  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 
IN  THE  HUMANITIES 

All  students  in  the  program  are  invited  to  make  use  of 
the  supplementary  writing  and  study  resources  which  are 
an  important  part  of  University  Studies  in  the  Humanities 
Ms.  Stephanie  Eberhart  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Linfield  will  be 
available  every  day  of  the  week  to  augment  the  resources 
of  individual  classes  in  the  area  of  writing  and  study 
assistance.   They  are  especially  qualified  to  help 
students  orient  themselves  to  the  demands  of  university 
level  courses.   In  particular  they  will  assist  students 
in  learning  to  prepare  for  examinations,  to  write 
papers,  and  to  organize  course  materials.   Utilization 
of  these  resources  is  highly  encouraged. 


PROCEDURES  FOR  ENROLLMENT  IN  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 
IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  HUMANITIES 


During  Orientation  Week  (August  24  -  August  28)  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  consult  with  faculty  members  in 
the  program  on  August  24  and  25.   On  Wednesday,  August  26 
all  students  are  required  to  submit  a  card  indicating 
three  choices  of  courses  in  order  of  preference  and  on 


Thursday,  August  27  placement  results  will  be  posted  in 
advance  of  other  sectioning  activities.   We  will  try  to 
place  you  in  your  first  choice  course.   However,  we  feel 
that  it  is  also  desirable  to  keep  classes  as  small  as 
possible,  so  some  persons  may  as  a  result  be  placed  in 
their  second  or  even  third  choice  courses.   Step  1 
should  be  completed  before  Step  2.   (You  will  note  that 
most  courses  have  a  class  size  of  about  thirty-five;  but 
eight  of  the  courses  will  have  a  larger  number  of 
students.   In  making  your  choice,  you  may  wish  to 
consider  both  the  nature  of  the  readings  and   the  size 
of  the  class.)   It  should  also  be  understood  that  after 
initial  placement,  no  student  can  change  placement 
except  by  permission  of  the  Coordinator  of  University 
Studies  in  the  School  of  Humanities  (Allen  Grossman, 
Rabb  248) . 

SUMMER  PREPARATION 

We  as  the  faculty  of  this  program  look  forward  to  our 
courses  with  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  study  carefully  our  course  descriptions  so  that 
you  can  make  a  judicious  selection  of  courses  when  you 
arrive  at  Brandeis.   In  addition  we  encourage  you  to 
begin  reading  the  Iliad    (Robert  Fitzgerald's  translation) 
and  The  Book  of  Job   from  the  Bible   during  the  summer 
months,  so  that  you  will  have  a  head  start  with  the 
Common  Texts  for  the  Fall. 

Professors  Martha  Morrison  and  Allen  Grossman 

for   the  Committee   for  University   Studies 
in    the  Humanities 
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Calendar 

FALL   TERM   1981-82 

August   24,    Monday 

Mandatory  lecture  on  University  Studies  including  the 
School  of  Humanities  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Spingold  Theater. 
From  1:00  to  5:00  p.m.  faculty  in  the  program  will  be 
available  to  help  students  make  their  course  selections 
in  the  program. 

August   25,    Tuesday 


Consultation  coordinated  through  the  University  Studies 
office,  Rabb  247,  with  faculty  members  staffing  the 
program  to  assist  students  in  choosing  their  courses 
continues  all  day. 

August   26,    Wednesday 


Students  are  required  to  submit  their  course  enrollment 
card  indicating  on  the  back  three  choices  in  order  of 
preference  to  the  office  of  University  Studies,  Rabb  247, 
between  10:00  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m. 

August   27,    Thursday 


Placement  results  will  be  posted  no  later  than  noon,  in 
advance  of  participation  in  any  other  sectioning 
activities . 

September  14,   Monday 


Last  day  for  filing  course  enrollment  cards  without  late 
fee  (thereafter  students  may  make  changes  in  study 
programs  only  with  approval  of  Committee  on  Academic 
Standing) .   Until  this  date  the  staff  of  University 
Studies  will  handle  through  its  office  (Rabb  247)  any 
requests  for  adjustments. 
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December   2,    Wednesday 

Pre-registration  for  Spring  courses  in  University 
Studies  office,  Rabb  247. 
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Step  One  Courses 

University  Studies 
in  the 
Humanities 


All   courses  will    enroll    35   students ,    except   as   indicated 

UHUMl   10a       The  Structure  of  the  Human  World:  Antiquity 
Allen  Grossman,  English   # 

UHUMl   13bR     Confronting  Fate  in  Antiquity 

Patricia  Johnston,  Classical   and  Oriental 
Studies 

UHUMl   15a        Blood  Cultures 

Karen  Klein,  English   ## 

UHUMl   16a       Ways  of  Seeing  the  World 
Alan  Levitan,  English 

UHUMl   17a       Philosophical  Ideas  and 

Human  Self-Understanding:  I 
William  Johnson,  Philosophy  * 

UHUMl  18a  Destructive  Friends,  Constructive  Aliens 
Leonard  Muellner,  Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 

UHUMl   20a       Origins,  Ideals  and  Reality 

Martha  Morrison,  Classical   and  Oriental 
Studies   ** 
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UHUMl    23a        On  Justice 

Aaron  Katchen,  Near  Eastern   and  Judaic 
Studies 

UHUMl   24a       Conceptions  of  Human  Nature,  God  and  the 
World 
Aris  Noah,  Philosophy 

UHUMl   25a       Myth  and  History  in  the  Ancient  World 
Daniel  Schenker,  English 

UHUMl   26a       Consciousness  and  Humanity 
Richard  Onorato,  English   ** 

UHUMl    27a        Man's  Understanding  of  Evil  and 
His  Destiny 

Reuven  Kimelman,  Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies 

UHUMl    28a        On  Reading  Ancient  Texts 

Tzvi  Abusch,  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 
Studies 

UHUMl    29a        Imagining  How  We  Are 

Luis  Yglesias,  Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature 

UHUMl    30a        The  World  of  the  Gods  and  the  World 
of  Men 
Avraam  Koen,  Philosophy 

UHUMl   31b       Divinity,  Kingship  and  Humanity 
Martha  Morrison,  Classical   and 
Oriental   Studies    *** 

UHUMl    32b       Why  Things  Happen 

Cheryl  Walker,  Classical   and  Oriental 
Studies 
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#  Enrollment   in   this   course   is   open    to  all    students, 
In   addition   30   students  may   enroll   in   this   course 
as  a   Humanities   Writing  Seminar  according   to   the 
rules   specified  on  page  7  . 

##    This   course  is   conducted  as  a   Humanities   Writing 
Seminar  and  will   receive   30   students  according   to 
the  rules   specified  on  page  7  . 

*  This   course  will   carry   open   enrollment. 
**        This   course  will   enroll    70   students . 

***      Note   that   this   is  a   Spring  semester  course. 
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Step  One 

UHUM1  10a.   THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  WORLD:  ANTIQUITY 

The   texts    to  be   studied   in    this   course   are  Hesiod, 
Theogony;  Homer,    Iliad;  the   Gilgamesh  Epic;  Genesis  and 
Exodus  of   Bible;  Aeschylus ,   Oresteia  and   Prometheus;  the 
Book  of  Job;  Sophocles ,    Oedipus  Rex;  the   Apology  of 
Plato/ Socrates ;    the   Book  of  Ruth;  and     The  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew. 

This  course  of  study  presumes  that  the  human  world  is 
not  simply  given  to  the  human  community  but  rather  is 
structured  and  transmitted  through  representations  -- 
stories  which  people  receive  and  tell.   (The  texts  to 
be  studied  in  this  course  are  instances  of  such 
stories.)   Hence,  it  becomes  important  to  examine  the 
great  first  representations  to  see  what  the  structure 
of  the  human  world  is,  and  to  ask  whether  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.   Each  text  is  viewed  both  as  a  singular 
action  with  its  own  beauty  and  structure,  and  also  as  a 
world  description  which  can  be  compared  with  other 
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Step  One 


world  descriptions. 

Among  the  questions  that  will  be  asked  are  the 
following:   What  difference  does  it  make  for  life  in  a 
world  if  the  story  about  it  includes  a  beginning  (as 
Bible)    or  by  contrast  a  point  of  emergence  (as  Hesiod  or 
Iliad)?     What  difference  does  it  make  for  what  can  be 
known  or  done  in  a  world  if  the  cause  of  the  world  is 
outside  and  other  than  the  world,  or  inside  and  of  like 
substance  with  it?  What  is  the  characterizing  value- 
bearing  activity  of  the  person  in  the  founding  texts  of 
Western  Civilization?  Are  there  one,  two,  or  several 
such  actions;  and  does  the  scene  and  conception  of  such 
an  action  change  as  texts  recapitulate  and  comment  on 
one  another  across  time?  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
human  activity  of  the  forming  of  the  person  in  worlds 
characterized  by  the  apparent  inevitability  of  hierarchy, 
and  by  scarcity  of  the  fundamental  terms  of  existence. 

As  a  writer,  the  student  in  this  course  will  be 
required  to  find  three  significant  problems,  and  to 
develop  the  evidence  for,  and  implications  of  these 
problems  in  three  papers  of  five  to  seven  pages  each. 
There  will  also  be  two  examinations  requiring  the 
writing  of  such  essays. 

Enr oilmen t :      Open 

When  this  course  is  taken  for  any  other  purpose  than 
University  Studies  (e.g.  for  distribution  or  as  an 
elective)  it  should  be  referred  to  as  HUM  10a. 

Enrollment  in  this  course  is  open  to  all  students. 
In  addition  30  students  may  enroll  in  this  course  as 
a  Humanities  Writing  Seminar  according  to  the  rules 
specified  on  page  7. 

Allen  Grossman  Block  V     MWTh-10 
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UHUM1  13bR.   CONFRONTING  FATE  IN  ANTIQUITY 

The   following  books   will   be   studied:      Homer,    Iliad; 
Hesiod,    Theogony,  Works  and  Days/  Aeschylus,   Oresteia; 
selections   from  Heraclitus ,    Parmenides ,    and  Plato;    The 
Book  of  Job;  Vergil,   Aeneid;  selections   from  Roman  poets. 

Control  over  our  own  destiny  has  always  been  an  elusive 
goal  for  human  beings.   It  has  been  pursued  more  actively 
at  certain  periods  in  history  than  at  others.   A  most 
significant  development  in  antiquity  was  the  growing 
awareness  that  individuals  could  at  least  influence  their 
destiny  by  their  actions,  even  if  some  outside  force 
controlled  the  final  outcome.   There  might  be  only  one 
outside  force  --  a  deity,  perhaps,  or  even  an  ideal  -- 
or  a  combination  of  these  forces. 

In  the  Homeric  period,  not  only  was  there  a  belief 
that  the  Olympian  deities  controlled  mortal  actions;  but 
also  there  was  the  more  immediate  ideal  of  heroism,  which 
compelled  men  to  pursue  the  goal  of  fighting  bravely  and, 
if  necessary,  of  dying  in  battle.   The  literature  of 
fifth-century  Athens,  by  contrast,  shows  an  increasing 
questioning  of  such  ideals,  and  their  replacement  by  the 
ideal  of  civic  virtues  in  the  descendants  of  those  same 
Homeric  heroes.   When  the  Homeric  heroes  reappear  in 
Latin  literature,  their  valor  becomes  a  definite  liability 
Vergil's  Aeneas,  indeed,  must  outgrow  what  is  viewed  at 
Rome  as  a  youthful  attitude  in  order  to  attain  a  mature 
vision  and  set  of  values  such  as  will  assure  the  growth 
and  survival  of  the  new  Roman  state. 

In  a  close  examination  of  Homer's  Iliad,   Aeschylus' 
Oresteia,    and  Catullus'  poem  about  the  wedding  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  and  Vergil's  Aeneid,    we  shall  consider  the 
role  the  gods  play  in  mortal  lives  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  heroic  ideal  governs  mortal  actions.   We  shall  then 
consider  individuals  in  a  non-mythological  context, 
beginning  with  The  Book  of  Job,    and  then  studying  selec- 
tions from  Hesiod 's  Works  and  Days,    Plato's  account  of 
Socrates,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Tacitus,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  attitudes  which  developed  in  the 
epic  tradition  had  any  parallel  in  these  more  immediate 
situations.   Throughout  this  course  we  shall  attempt  to 
discover  how  the  literary  aspects  of  these  works  help  to 
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convey  the  authors'  varying  perceptions. 

In  the  course  of  the  semester,  three  written  papers 
will  be  assigned.   There  will  be  a  midterm  and  a  final 
exam. 

Enrollment   35 

Patricia  Johnston  Block  XI     T-l;ThF-2 


UHUM1  15a.   BLOOD  CULTURES 


The  primary   texts  for   the  course  are   the   Iliad  and   the 
Odyssey  by  Homer;  Aeschylus,   Oresteia;  Euripides ,    Bacchae; 
Sophocles,   Trojan  Women;  Plato,   Symposium;  selections 
from  Aristotle' s   Nichomachean  Ethics;  selections  from 
Genesis,-  Deuteronomy,  The  Book  of  Job;  selections  from  the 
Gospels  according  to  Matthew  and  John;  Augustine' s 
Confessions;  Beowulf.  Each   text  will  be  studied  inten- 
sively in   itself  and  within   its  wider  social   context  with 
attention   to  such   variables  as   class  and  gender. 

This  course  will  examine  texts  which  are  products  of 
cultures  based  on  kinship  groups.   This  examination  will 
involve  issues  of  hierarchy  and  power;  the  valuation  of 
physical  dominance,  the  place  accorded  to  sub  groups,  the 
cultural  symbols  for  prowess  and  their  possible  substi- 
tutes, the  changing  locus  of  authority.   The  transmission 
and  internalization  of  values  within  the  familial  or 
tribal  groups  will  be  studied  in  specific  relation  to 
reciprocal  bonding,  the  significance  of  fear  and  repres- 
sion, the  permutations  and  conflicts  of  loyalty  within 
degrees  of  kinship  relations,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
notion  of  what  constitutes  kinship  or  belonging. 

Interwoven  among  all  these  general  concerns  are  the 
literal  and  symbolic  meanings  of  blood.   Blood,  for  these 
cultures,  is  the  core  reality,  the  source  of  values  and 
bonding,  the  deepest  violation,  the  emblem  of  power. 
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Codes  of  behaviour  define  its  shedding  into  permissible 
and  non -permissible  categories.   The  majority  of  the 
texts  studied  in  this  course  involve  central  acts  of  mur- 
der as  violation,  as  ritual,  as  sacrifice;  or  intimate 
the  search  within  these  cultures  for  alternatives  to 
bloodshed.   These  alternatives  --  ethical,  spiritual, 
aesthetic  --  all  present  themselves  as  possibilities 
with  varying  degrees  of  limitation  and  success. 

Enrollment   30 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a  Humanities  Writing  Seminar 
and  will  receive  30  students  according  to  the  rules 
specified  on  page 


Karen  Klein 


Block   VI      T-10;    ThF-11 
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UHUM1  16a.   WAYS  OF  SEEING  THE  WORLD 


Readings    (in   order  of  presentation) :      Gilgamesh; 
Homer,    Iliad;  Hesiod ,   Theogony;  Vergil,   Aeneid; 
Genesis;  Job;  Exodus;  Aeschylus ,   Oresteia; 
Sophocles ,    Oedipus  Tyrannos;  Plato,   Apology  and 
Phaedo;  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 

This  course  intends  to  examine,  contrast  and  compare 
many  of  the  most  ancient  and  influential  texts  in  the 
Western  tradition.   The  genres  include  epic,  scripture, 
philosophic  dialogue  and  drama.   Each  of  the  works 
reflects  particular  esthetic  and  social  conventions. 
We  will  try  to  respond  to  those  conventions  while  at 
the  same  time  examining  the  ways  in  which  the  works 
claim  attention  and  admiration  from  us   in  the  Twentieth 
Century.   The  center  of  our  concern  will  be  the  artistic 
integrity  of  each  work,  but  other  areas  to  be  stressed 
include  the  ideas  these  works  have  generated,  the 
esthetic  and  philosophical  variations  that  later  poems, 
plays  and  narratives  present  against  their  earlier 
prototypes,  and  the  particular  interplay  of  fables  and 
images  that  have,  in  themselves,  shaped  Judaeo-Christian 
civilization  as  we  know  it. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  write  three  papers  of 
about  five  or  six  pages  each.   There  will  also  be  a 
midterm  examination  and  a  final  examination. 

Enrollment   35 

Alan  Levitan  Block  X     MWTh-1 
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UHUM1  17a.   PHILOSOPHICAL  IDEAS  AND 

HUMAN  SELF  UNDERSTANDING:  I 

Works   to  be   studied:      Homer,    Iliad;  selections   from 
Greek   tragedy;    selections   from   the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;   St.   Augustine,   Confessions. 

An  examination  of  important  philosophical  ideas  which 
have  contributed  to  human  self-understanding.   The 
course  pre-supposes  that  an  accurate  interpretation  of 
the  place  and  role  of  the  person  in  the  modern  world 
means  careful  reflection  on  the  great  ideas  of  the 
western  philosophical  tradition. 

In  this  course,  the  philosophical  ideas  which  are 
studied  are  taken  from  the  great  classics  of  western 
literature,  including  the  works  of  the  Greek  dramatists, 
Homer,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  Saint  Augustine. 

Three  papers  and  two  examinations  will  be 
required. 

Enrollment      Open 

William  Johnson  Block  XV     T  2-4;    TBA 


UHUM1  18a.   DESTRUCTIVE  FRIENDS,  CONSTRUCTIVE  ALIENS 

The  reading  list   is  as   follows:      Hesiod ,   Theogony; 
Homer,    Iliad;  Sophocles ,    Antigone;  Euripides ,   Medea; 
Sophocles,   Oedipus  Rex,  Philoktetes;  Plato,   Apology; 
Gilgamesh,  Job,  Maccabees;  Vergil,   Aeneid;  Matthew. 

This  course  will  examine  these  texts  in  the  sequence 
given  using  the  following  procedures:   1)  distancing 
each  text  in  such  a  way  that,  ideally,  what  is 
familiar  in  it  will  seem  strange  and  what  is  strange, 
familiar;   2)  recreating,  as  vividly  as  possible, 
the  world  view,  the  ideas  about  the  human  condition, 
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and  the  value  systems  conveyed  by  each  text  as  well 
as  any  tensions  about  their  adequacy;   3)  confronting 
and  explicating  the  continuities  and  discontinuities 
in  world  description  between  the  texts  in  any  part 
of  the  sequence. 

The  lectures,  discussions  and  papers  will  con- 
centrate on  ritual  and  symbolic  sacrifice,  suppression 
or  expression  of  aspirations  to  immortality,  individual 
models  for  social  and  cosmic  disruption,  the  relation- 
ship between  character,  behavior  and  destiny,  the 
relationship  between  political  and  social  change  and 
mythical/rational  thought. 

The  course  will  require  three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 

Enrollment   35 

Leonard  Mue liner  Block  III     MWF-9 


UHUM1  20a.   ORIGINS,  IDEALS  AND  REALITY 

Texts   to  be  studied:      Genesis,-  Enuma  Elish;  Hesiod, 
Theogony;  Homer,    Iliad;  Exodus;  Gilgamesh;  Ludlul  Bel 
Nemeqi;  Job;  Plato,    Euthyphro;  Vergil,   Aeneid;  Matthew, 

These  selected  great  works  of  Classical,  Biblical  and 
ancient  Near  Eastern  literature  illustrate  diverse 
responses  to  fundamental  questions  of  human  existence 
and  the  literary  forms,  themes,  and  traditions  of 
antiquity.   The  myths,  epics  and  other  texts  of  the 
Greeks,  Hebrews  and  peoples  of  the  ancient  Near  East 
present  views  on  origins,  the  structure  of  the  cosmos 
and  the  relationships  among  human  kind,  the  order  of 
society,  nature,  and  the  divine.   Arising  from  these 
cosmologies  are  issues  concerning  human  values, 
standards,  aspirations  and  ideals.   Moreover,  these 
vigorous  ancient  traditions  evolve  in  accord  with  the 
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changing  perceptions  of  the  people  who  created  them. 

The  richness  of  these  texts  and  the  qualities 
that  have  made  them  significant  components  of  the 
world's  literary  tradition  present  a  multitude  of 
topics  for  study.   Among  the  issues  to  be  discussed  are: 
the  areas  of  harmony  and  discord  between  human  kind  and 
the  other  components  of  the  cosmos;  moral,  ethical  and 
legal  standards  for  human  behavior;  heroic  ideals;  and 
the  nature  of  piety.   Special  problems  to  be  considered 
include:  the  degree  to  which  an  individual  controls  his 
or  her  destiny,  the  results  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
responsibility,  limitations  on  human  intellectual  and 
physical  capabilities,  and  transitions  in  an  individ- 
ual's world  view. 

Throughout,  each  text  will  be  studied  as  a 
representative  of  its  own  culture  and  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  cultures.   Thus,  both  the  uniqueness  of 
the  Greek,  the  Hebrew  and  the  ancient  Near  Eastern 
traditions  and  certain  striking  similarities  among  them 
may  be  seen.   Of  the  three  traditions  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  are  fundamental  to  Western  Judaeo-Christian 
civilization  and  will  be  more  familiar  to  the  student. 
The  ancient  Near  Eastern  tradition  preceded,  contributed 
to  and  coexisted  with  the  others,  but  finds  its  roots  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  humankind's  cultural  development, 
As  a  result,  this  material  not  only  recalls  aspects  of 
the  other  two  cultures,  but  also  provides  the  means  for 
examining  an  older,  essentially  non-Western  civilization. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 

Enrollment   70 

Martha  Morrison  Block  XI     T-l;    ThF-2 
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UHUM1  23a.   ON  JUSTICE 


Works  to  be  studied:  Homer,  Iliad;  Aeschylus ,  Oresteia; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  Tyrannos;  Plato,  Republic/  Aristotle, 
Nichomachean  Ethics;  Vergil,   Aeneid;  Job. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  definitions  of  justice. 
Some  have  been  dispensed  in  courts  of  law,  some  revealed 
in  the  precincts  of  religion.   Some  have  focused  on 
individual  rights  and  responsibilities,  some  have 
reflected  more  largely  on  the  nature  and  order  of  the 
cosmos.   All  are  grounded,  however,  in  a  specific  con- 
ception of  humanity,  of  man's  potential  and  his  limita- 
tions, and  they  all  deal,  in  some  measure  or  other,  with 
the  equities  and  inequities  in  the  human  condition. 

It  will  be  our  concern  in  this  course  to  examine, 
first  of  all,  the  premises  on  which  individuals  and 
societies  have  based  their  conceptions  of  right  and 
equity  and  from  which  human  beings  derive  the  principles 
on  which  they  act.   We  shall  have  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  active  versus  the  contemplative  life:   the 
consequences  of  withdrawal  from  society  in  search  of 
oneself,  or  even  the  extent  to  which  individual  inter- 
est (s)  are  independent  of  or  intertwined  with  the  aims 
and  goals  of  society  and  the  basis  of  the  social  contract 
This  can  be  put  differently:   the  destiny  of  the 
individual,  a  person's  fate  (and  even  the  free  will  to  do 
one's  own  thing  or  to  act  at  all)  may  be  so  tied  up  with 
the  lives  and  needs  of  family,  friends,  countrymen,  or 
even  one's  enemies,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  end  or 
limit  to  one's  personal  involvement,  responsibility,  or 
even  guilt. 

Sometimes,  however,  new  principles,  institutions 
and  structures  evolve  to  rectify  or  overcome  past  mis- 
deeds and  misfortunes  or  to  signal  hope  for  the  future. 
There  are  several  ways  we  might  articulate  the  foregoing 
concerns  as  they  apply  to  the  works  to  be  studied.   "Such 
is  the  way  the  gods  spun  life  for  unfortunate  mortals," 
sang  Homer,  "that  we  live  in  unhappiness . "  This  was  but 
one  view  of  the  sorrows  that  the  gods  were  said  to  visit 
upon  men  and  that  men  bring  upon  themselves  and  others. 
Achilles'  acceptance  of  that  premise  allowed  for  his  just 
reconciliation  into  society  and  with  himself.   For  Homer 
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and  for  others,  suffering  was  understood  to  bring 
learning.   Aeschylus  saw  justice  ultimately  leading  to 
expiation  in  the  law  court  for  a  long  concatenation  of 
misdeed,  suffering,  and  retribution.   Sophocles'  Oedipus 
suffered  through  learning  his  true  identity,  but  also 
executed  justice  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  his  self- 
discovery.   Plato  viewed  justice  in  microcosm  in  the  soul 
(which  itself  both  suffers  and  is  enriched  in  society  and 
in  the  afterlife);  his  pupil  Aristotle  considered  it,  in 
part,  as  a  balancing  of  ends  and  means:   both  looked  to 
human  well-being  and  not  to  sorrow  as  virtually 
synonymous  with  justice  and  as  its  net  result.   Vergil 
tied  justice  to  national  destiny,  to  duty,  honor,  and 
piety,  to  an  acceptance  of  one's  fate  and  the  will  of 
the  gods.   In  this,  he  harked  back  to  Homer,  but  he 
transformed  these  issues  into  an  epic  commentary  on  the 
justice  of  bringing  Roman  civilization  to  the  world. 
The  author  of  Job  opens  up  other  vistas.   He  grounds  his 
discussion  in  theodicy  (the  justice  of  God)  but  raises 
it  in  Job's  encounter  with  the  Lord  and  via  his  claim 
upon  God's  attention  to  a  grappling  with  cosmology  and 
metaphysics. 

Justice  has  many  ramifications.   It  is  but  one  of 
the  dimensions  of  each  of  the  works  to  be  studied,  and 
we  cannot  restrict  our  discussion  to  it.   Justice  can 
and  will  provide,  though,  the  golden  thread  to  guide 
us  through  the  labyrinth  of  human  experience  as  under- 
stood by  the  world  of  antiquity. 

Student  obligations:   three  papers  and  two 
examinations . 

Enrollment   35 

Aaron  Katchen  Block  V     MWTh-10 
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UHUM1  24a.   CONCEPTIONS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE, 
GOD  AND  THE  WORLD 

Texts  for  study:      Homer,    Iliad/  Aeschylus ,  Oresteia; 
Sophocles ,    Oedipus  Cycle;  The  Book  of  Job  from   The  Old 
Testament;  Plato's  dialogues    fEuthyphro,  Apology,  Crito, 
Gorgias,  Meno,  PhaedoJ .  The  ideas  of  the  pre-Socratic 
philosophers ,    the  Sophists   and  Aristotle  will   also  be 
covered . 

This  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  origins  of  major 
conceptions  of  man,  the  world  and  deity,  which  have 
played  a  formative  role  in  the  West  and  are  vital 
elements  of  our  philosophical  and  religious  heritage. 

We  will  begin  with  Homer's  puzzling  and  dis- 
turbing mythic-poetic  account  of  the  dependence  of 
human  destiny  on  the  capricious,  conflicting  and 
seemingly  arbitrary  will  of  the  gods.   We  will  then 
examine  the  development,  refinement  and  partial 
reconstruction  of  these  early  mythic-religious  views  in 
the  works  of  the  major  tragic  poets,  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles.   Their  reflections  on  human  destiny,  the 
nature  and  role  of  the  gods,  the  meaning  and  justifica- 
tion of  human  suffering  and  other  related  themes  will 
be  set  side  by  side  with  biblical  conceptions  in  The 
Book  of  Job. 

Finally  we  will  trace  the  development  of  philo- 
sophical theories  of  the  world,  human  nature  and  deity, 
the  critical  attacks  of  pre-Socratic  and  later 
philosophers  against  traditional  mythic-religious  views, 
and  the  emergence  of  a  novel  conception  of  man  as  an 
autonomous  being  within  a  non-arbitrary,  orderly  world 
intelligible  to  human  reason,  in  the  mature  philosophi- 
cal systems  of  the  Atomists,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 

The  format  of  the  course  will  be  a  combination 
of  lecture  and  discussion. 

Student  obligations:   midterm  and  final  examina- 
tions; three  papers  on  topics  central  to  the  course. 

Enrollment    35 

Aris  Noah  Block  VI     T-10;    ThF-11 
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UHUM1  25a.   MYTH  AND  HISTORY  IN  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD 

Texts  include:      Homer,    Iliad;  Aeschylus ,   Oresteia; 
Thucydides ,    Peloponnesian  War;  Virgil,   Aeneid;  Livy , 
Early  History  of  Rome;  selections  from  the   Old  Testament 
and   New  Testament. 

I  do  not  consider  history  a  disinterested  inquiry  into 
the  lives  of  the  dead,  but  the  end  result  of  each  gener- 
ation's re-writing  the  past  to  serve  a  variety  of  con- 
temporary needs.   Therefore,  we  will  spend  the  semester 
looking  at  the  ways  people  discover  --  and  invent  --  the 
origins  of  their  present  circumstances  in  remote  or 
recent  history. 

I'll  want  us  to  think  about  how  accurately  we  can 
know  the  past,  what  counts  as  evidence  in  historical 
investigation,  the  value  of  mythological  versus  scien- 
tific approaches  to  history,  and  indeed  how  it's  come  to 
pass  that  we  bother  to  distinguish  between  myth  and 
history,  fiction  and  fact,  at  all.   Moreover,  I'll 
occasionally  discuss  particular  uses  of  stories  people 
have  told  about  their  ancestors  (people  including 
ourselves) . 

In  sum,  this  course  examines  the  means  by  which 
classical  texts  (both  "literary"  and  "historical"),  and 
the  Old   and  New  Testaments    (which  defy  tidy  generic 
pigeon-holing)  arrange  past  events  to  legitimize,  or 
undermine,  the  political,  religious,  and  natural  order 
of  things. 

Course  requirements:   three  short  essays,  a  one 
hour  mid-term,  and  a  final  examination. 

Enrollment   35 

Daniel  Schenker  Block  X     MWTh-1 
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UHUM1  26a.   CONSCIOUSNESS  AND  HUMANITY 

Texts   to  be   used:      Homer,    Iliad/  Hesiod,    Theogony; 
Aeschylus ,   Oresteia;  Sophocles ,    Oedipus;  Euripides , 
Bacchae;  Plato,   The  Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo;  Bible: 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Job,  Gospel  according  to  Matthew. 

These  texts  are  some  of  the  major  written  works  of  the 
Western  World  that  a  traditional  education  has  made  a 
part  of  higher  education.   In  them,  we  find  views  of  the 
world  and  of  the  human  self,  and  we  study  humanity's 
attempt  to  represent  what  is  distinctly  human,  to 
value  life,  and  to  know  human  life  in  the  world. 

To  be  human  is  to  be  mortal  and  to  be  conscious; 
it  is  to  be  the  only  part  of  Nature  conscious  of  its 
mortality.   The  story  man  tells  himself  about  his 
mortality  is  the  most  important  story  he  can  tell;  yet  it 
is  not  surprising  that  among  different  peoples  and  at 
different  times  there  will  be  many  similarities  and  many 
important  differences  in  the  telling  of  the  human  story. 

This  course  will  be  taught  in  a  wholly  secular 
way,  treating  each  story  as  a  whole  and  single  text  and 
relating  it  to  an  on-going  discussion  of  human  belief. 
The  lectures,  discussions,  and  writing  assignments  will 
focus  on  human  samenesses  and  differences  and  on  the 
values  attaching  to  self  and  other. 

There  will  be  three  short  papers,  a  mid-term 
and  a  final  exam. 

Enrollment   70 

Richard  Onorato  Block  IV     TTh-9;   F-10 
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UHUM1  27a.   MAN'S  UNDERSTANDING  OF  EVIL  AND  HIS  DESTINY 

Texts  for  the  course:      Genesis,  Exodus,  Job,  The  Gospel 
of  Matthew;  Homer,    Iliad/  Sophocles ,   Oedipus  the  King; 
and  selections   from  Plato. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  some 
of  the  Western  classics  which  deal  with  evil  --  suffer- 
ing, injustice,  death  --  and  with  human  destiny 
including  the  relationship  with  God,  the  world,  and 
history.   The  course  will  focus  on  how  the  formative 
cultures  of  our  civilization  --  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  --  wrestled  with  these  problems  and  how  human  life 
was  endowed  with  meaning  in  the  light  of  their  respec- 
tive resolutions  of  these  issues. 

Requirements:   three  papers,  two  examinations. 

Enrollment   35 

Reuven  Kimelman  Block  IX     T  11-1;   Th-12 


UHUM1  28a.   ON  READING  ANCIENT  TEXTS 


The   texts   to  be  studied  are:      Emuna  Elish  (the 
Babylonian  account  of  creation) ;  the   Gilgamesh  epic; 
Ludlul  Bel  Nemeqi  (the   story  of  the  righteous   sufferer) ; 
Genesis,  Jonah,  Job;  Hesiod,   Theogony;  Homer,    Iliad; 
Sophocles ,    Oedipus  Rex. 

Selected  Babylonian,  Biblical  and  Greek  classics  will 
be  read.   The  course  aims  to  teach  the  student  how  to 
read  ancient  texts  and  to  help  him  enter  their  world  of 
thought  and  action.   We  shall  try  to  udnerstand  the 
structure,  characters,  and  actions  of  each  text,  to  see 
how  the  different  authors  understood  the  world  and 
human  life,  and  to  focus  on  their  choice,  formulation, 
and  resolution  of  major  issues  of  human  concern. 
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Texts  read  will  include  cosmological  myths, 
accounts  of  the  early  history  of  men  and  the  fixing  of 
their  place  in  the  world,  heroic  epics,  paradigmatic 
treatments  of  the  dilemmas  and  crises  of  human  life. 
Issues  to  be  addressed  are:   the  experience  and 
perception  of  the  divine;  the  nature  of  human  life; 
the  relation  of  man  and  the  gods.   Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  problems  of  sexuality,  creativity, 
culture,  suffering,  and  death. 

Student  obligations:   three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 

Enrollment   35 


Tzvi  Abusch 


Blocks   VII   &   VIII      MW  11-12:30 
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UHUM1  29a.   IMAGINING  HOW  WE  ARE 


Reading:      Homer,    Iliad,  Odyssey;  Sophocles ,   Oedipus  Rex, 
Oedipus  at  Colonus;  Heraclitus;    Socrates,    selections 
from  Plato  including   The  Apology;  Gilgamesh;  Job; 
Ecclesiastes;  The  Golden  Ass;  Matthew  and   John; 
Vergil ' s   Aeneid  if   there  is   time;   brief  selections   from 
Bhagavad  Gita,  Upanishads,  and  assorted  Buddhist   texts. 

The  great  texts  of  antiquity  present  us  with  images  of 
how  we  are  and  what  the  world  we  must  act  in  is  like, 
images  with  which  we  may  want  to  argue  but  which  are 
indispensable  to  modern  consciousness.   Greece,  Rome  and 
the  Near  East  have  bequeathed  us  a  complex  and  perhaps 
contradictory  tradition  contained  in  a  handful  of 
wondrous  tales  which  this  course  will  examine  in  terms 
of  the  metaphysics  they  either  generate  or  which  appear 
to  support  them.   But  do  the  stories  of  Homer  and 
Sophocles,  Plato  and  the  Old   and  New  Testaments   tell  us 
all  that  antiquity  can  teach  us  about  what  is  grave  and 
constant  in  human  affairs? 

Brief  selections  from  Hindu  and  Buddhist  texts 
will  also  be  read  throughout  the  term  in  order  to 
provide  ample  opportunities  for  lively  discussions  on 
this  issue. 

Three  papers  and  two  examinations. 

Enrollment   35 

Luis  Yglesias  Block  XII     MW-2;    Th-3 
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UHUM1  30a.   THE  WORLD  OF  THE  GODS  AND  THE  WORLD  OF  MEN 

Texts:      Homer,    Iliad;  Genesis,  Exodus,  Book  of  Job; 
Aeschylus ,  Oresteia;  Herodotus,    Histories;  Plato, 
Apology ,  Symposium;  selections  from  the  Stoics;    The 
Gospel  according  to  John. 

We  will  attempt,  in  this  course,  to  establish  a  concep- 
tual vocabulary  appropriate  to  the  study  of  the  human 
condition  in  antiquity.   Within  the  general  framework 
of  man's  relationship  to  his  god(s)  --  tribal,  civic 
or  personal,  immortal  or  eternal  --  we  will  explore  the 
following  themes  in  depth:   human  conceptions  and 
judgments  of  the  divine,  divine  judgments  and  inter- 
ventions in  human  affairs,  fate,  chance  and  moral 
responsibility.   The  essential  features  of  the  human 
condition,  its  twofold  meaning  of  "life  of  action"  and 
"life  of  contemplation,"  will  be  defined  and  analyzed 
through  close  scrutiny  and  juxtaposition  of  the  world 
views  represented  by  our  texts. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  participate  actively 
in  this  inquiry  and,  within  certain  limits,  topics  of 
special  interest  to  them  will  be  allowed  to  take 
precedence. 

Course  requirements:   midterm  and  final  examina- 
tions; three  short  essays  (5-7  pages  each)  on  topics 
central  to  the  concerns  of  the  course. 

Enrollment   35 

Avraam  Koen  Block  IV     TTh-9;   F-10 
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UHUM1  31b.   DIVINITY,  KINGSHIP  AND  HUMANITY 

Texts   to  be  studied:      Hesiod,    Theogony;  Iliad;  Exodus; 
I- II  Samuel;  Enuma  Elish;  Code  of  Hammurabi;  Ludlul  Bel 
Nemeqi;  Job;  Plato,   Apology  and   Crito;  Gilgamesh; 
Vergil,   Aeneid;  Matthew. 

Classical,  Biblical  and  ancient  Near  Eastern  myths, 
epics,  and  other  literary  works  reveal  perspectives  on 
the  organization  of  the  universe  and  the  relationships 
among  human  kind,  society,  nature  and  the  divine. 
Embedded  in  these  cosmologies  are  views  concerning  the 
nature  of  divine  authority,  the  structure  of  society, 
and  the  origins  and  nature  of  human  authority  within 
the  society.   Of  particular  interest  are  issues  relating 
to  the  role  of  the  individual  within  the  cosmos  and  to 
human  values,  standards  and  ideals. 

The  powerful  traditions  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
ancient  Near  East  will  be  illustrated  by  the  breadth  and 
diversity  of  these  great  texts  of  antiquity.   Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as:   the 
individual's  relationship  to  the  divine  and  to  his  or  her 
society;  the  emergence  of  order  in  the  cosmos  and  in 
society;  the  origins  of  government;  the  meaning  of  king- 
ship; and  the  origin,  purpose  and  efficacy  of  the  law. 
Special  areas  of  discussion  will  include:   the  challenges 
of  individuals  to  the  existing  order;  the  results  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  responsibility  within  the 
existing  order;  limitations  on  human  intellectual  and 
physical  capabilities;  and  the  evolution  of  concepts  of 
the  individual,  society  and  the  divine. 

Student  obligation:   three  papers  and  two 
examinations . 

Enrollment   35 

Martha  Morrison  Block  XI     T-l;   ThF-2 
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UHUM1  32a.   WHY  THINGS  HAPPEN 


Texts:      Genesis,  Exodus,  Job,  Matthew/  Homer,    Iliad; 
Aeschylus,    Oresteia;  Vergil,   Aeneid;  Thucydides. 

The  basic  question  to  be  addressed  will  be  that  of  why 
things  happen,  a  central  issue  for  every  culture  and 
every  individual;  the  answer  accepted  by  a  society  is 
both  specific  in  its  applications  and  universal  in  its 
perceptions.   For  the  question  of  causality  has 
important  consequences  for  the  society  and  the  individ- 
ual:  personal  and  social  responsibility  for  one's 
actions,  the  degree  of  one's  control  over  the  physical 
and  metaphysical  world,  the  very  significance  of  action. 

Selected  works  from  the  Biblical,  Greek  and 
Roman  worlds  will  be  examined  to  determine  the  answers 
of  some  ancient  cultures  to  these  questions  and  the 
variation^  possible  within  a  single  society.   We  shall 
consider  the  afflictions  and  limitations  imposed  by  God 
and  society  upon  man  in  the  stories  of  Job,  Orestes  and 
Aeneas;  the  value  of  history  for  explaining  people  and 
events  in  Genesis,    Exodus,    the  Iliad   and  Thucydides' 
Pelopennesian  War;    and  the  fusion  of  the  historical  and 
the  religious  explanations  in  the  Gospel   of  Matthew. 

The  class  will  be  conducted  as  a  mixture  of 
lecture  and  discussion.   Two  examinations  and  three 
papers  are  required. 

Enrollment   35 

Cheryl  Walker  Block  XIII     MWF-3 
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University  Studies 
in  the 
Humanities 


All   courses  will   enroll    35   students ,    except  as  indicated 

UHUM2  40b       The  Structure  of  the  Human  World:  Modernity 
Allen  Grossman,  English   * 

UHUM2   41b       Journeys  to  Redemption 

Edward  Kaplan,  Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature   ** 

UHUM2   42b       Radical  Skepticism 

James  Merod,  English 

UHUM2   43b        Charting  the  Void 

Robert  Szulkin,  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 

UHUM2   44b       Visions  of  Selfhood 

Richard  Lansing,  Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature 

UHUM2  46b       Masterpieces  of  Western  Civilization 

Stephen  Gendzier,  Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature 

UHUM2   47b       Philosophical  Ideas  and 

Human  Self -Understanding:  II 
William  Johnson,  Philosophy   * 
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UHUM2    50b        Outcasts 

James  Duffy,  Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature 

UHUM2   51b       Women  in  Patriarchal  Culture 

Andree  Co  Hard,  Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature 

UHUM2  52b       The  Theatre,  the  Novel  and  the 
Fortunes  of  the  Bourgeoisie 
Erica  Harth,  Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature 

UHUM2   53b       The  Search  for  Order:  Law,  Moral  Choice 
and  Anarchic  Energy 
Saul  Touster,  American  Studies   ** 

UHUM2   54b       Images  of  the  Nature  of  Evil 

Michael  Kaufman,  Heller  School 

UHUM2   55b       Knowing  and  Doing:  Knowledge  and  Morality 
in  Modern  Philosophy 
Alan  Berger,  Philosophy 

UHUM2   56b       The  Enticements  of  Evil  in 
European  Literature 

Murray  Sachs,  Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature 

UHUM2   57b       Reading  the  World 

Judith  Ferster,  English 


*        This   course  will   carry   open   enrollment, 
**      This   course   will    enroll    70   students. 
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UHUM2  40b.   THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  WORLD:  MODERNITY 

The   texts  which  will   be  read  in   this  course  are:      The 
Gospel  according  to  John;  Apuleius ,   The  Golden  Ass; 
Augustine,    Confessions;  Dante,   The  Divine  Comedy; 
Montaigne;    Shakespeare,    King  Lear;  poems   of  Emily 
Dickinson;   Dostoevsky ,    Crime  and  Punishment;  Tolstoi, 
The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilich. 

The  premise  of  this  course  is  that  these  great  stories 
constitute  decisive  experiments  with  respect  to  human 
success  and  failure,  in  view  of  the  culturally  received 
nature  of  the  person  and  the  established  structure  of 
the  world.   The  texts  have  been  chosen  because  the  kind 
of  the  human  experiment  in  each,  and  the  account  of  the 
world  in  which  that  experiment  takes  place,  have  large 
explanatory  usefulness  for  understanding  our  experience 
of  humanity's  task  in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

They  will  be  studied  in  the  order  in  which  they 
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arise  in  history  because  they  represent  not  merely 
counterposed  alternatives,  but  also  incrementally 
elaborated  images  --  each  successor  text  knowledgeable 
of  and  enclosing  its  predecessor  and  making  predictions 
about  the  texts  which  will  be  in  turn  its  own  successors. 
Since  there  are  among  these  texts  several  kinds  and 
styles  of  story,  attention  will  be  given  to  the  implica- 
tions of  the  various  procedures  of  discourse  for 
bringing  the  world  to  light. 

Among  the  questions  that  will  be  asked  are  these: 
What  kind  of  knowledge  does  each  style  of  telling  make 
possible  and  make  impossible?  Why  are  gods  and  god  terms 
inevitably  (as  it  seems)  mingled  with  the  business  of 
personhood?   and  how  do  alternative  conceptions  of  the 
god  predict  the  form  of  the  person  and  the  structure 
of  his  world?  How  does  consciousness  of  lateness  in  time 
(measured  as  distance  from  the  source  of  validating  event) 
change  the  task  of  human  self-invention?  Why  are  there 
so  few  story-kinds  (so  few  destinies)  in  a  world  as 
apparently  diverse  as  the  post-Christian  culture  of  the 
West? 

As  a  writer,  the  student  in  this  course  will  be 
required  to  find  three  significant  problems,  and  to 
develop  the  evidence  for,  and  implication  of  these 
problems  in  three  papers  of  five  to  seven  pages  each. 
There  will  also  be  two  examinations  requiring  the 
writing  of  similar  essays. 

Enrollment     Open 

Allen  Grossman  Block  X     MWTh-1 
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UHUM2  41b.   JOURNEYS  TO  REDEMPTION 


Texts   to  be  used:     Augustine,    Confessions;  Dante, 
Purgatorio;  Shakespeare,    King  Lear;  Pascal,    Pensees; 
Wordsworth,   The  Prelude;  Baudelaire,   The  Flowers  of 
Evil;  Dostoevski,   Crime  and  Punishment;  Camus, 
The  Stranger. 

Literature  often  represents  human  life  as  a  journey 
from  error  to  truth,  from  affliction  to  redemption.   We 
will  group  representative  works  by  twos  so  that  each 
work  will  help  illuminate  the  other.   Each  pair  examines 
a  similar  journey:   Augustine  and  Dante  represent  the 
ascent  to  God  as  a  spiritual  autobiography;  Shakespeare 
and  Pascal  dramatize  the  lone  individual  redeemed 
through  suffering  and  love;  Wordsworth  and  Baudelaire 
define  poetry  as  a  personal  quest  for  beauty  and 
truth;  Dostoevsky  and  Camus  explore  the  search  for 
meaning  and  justice  in  a  world  without  God.   The  sequence 
of  readings  provides  an  historical  perspective,  as 
examples  of  Medieval,  Renaissance,  Classical,  Romantic, 
and  Modern  modes  of  thought. 

We  will  focus  on  the  interrelationships,  in  liter- 
ature, between  ethics  and  esthetics.   The  writers  we  read 
convey  a  deeply  moral  sensitivity  to  human  life  through 
texts  of  great  artistic  beauty.   Writing  seems  for  them 
to  bring  redemption.   We  will  seek  to  understand  how 
writers  construct  lasting  edifices  of  meaning  during 
periods  in  which  world  views  and  political  institutions 
are  in  turmoil.   The  instructor's  lectures  will  combine 
close  textual  analysis  with  reflection  on  the  human 
drama  expressed. 

Students  will  write  three  papers,  5-6  pages  each, 
on  topics  directly  related  to  class  discussions  of  the 
books  read.   There  will  also  be  mid-term  and  final 
examinations . 

Enrollment   70 

Edward  Kaplan  Block  IV     TTh-9;   F-10 
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UHUM2  42b.   RADICAL  SKEPTICISM 


We  will   read:      Epictetus ,   The  Enchiridion;  Shakespeare , 
King  Lear;  Sterne,   Tristram  Shandy;  Dostoevsky ,   Crime 
and  Punishment;  Emerson,    "The  poet";   Nietzsche,   The 
Will  to  Power;  and  Beckett,   Waiting  for  Godot. 

The  emphasis  will  not  be  upon  the  amount  of  reading, 
although  many  of  these  texts  are  long  and  thoroughly 
challenging  at  every  point,  but  upon  the  quality  of 
reading.   We  will  proceed  slowly  enough  to  find  the 
"sense"  each  writer  offers  and  to  establish  the  issues 
and  terms  he  thinks  do  not  "make  sense." 

To  help  us  form  a  critical  vocabulary  so  that  we 
can  make  the  distinctions  we  need,  we  will  read  a 
selection  of  essays  --  mainly  by  modern  and  contemporary 
American  authors  --  drawn  from  the  Norton  Reader: 
Northrop  Frye,  Robert  M.  Adams,  E.  B.  White,  Adrienne 
Rich,  John  Livingston  Lowes  and  Isaiah  Berlin. 

The  books  that  we  will  read  are  all  "skeptical" 
in  distinct  ways.   They  agree,  despite  their  differences, 
about  the  limitations  of  knowledge  --  of  "knowing"  with 
a  verifiable  certainty.   The  human  world,  as  they  see 
it  and  as  they  construct  a  version  of  it,  is  a  process 
of  interpretation  that  continually  shifts  its  major 
premises  about  what  is  valuable  in  human  life.   Yet  this 
burden  of  doubt  does  not  destroy  their  affirmation,  from 
varying  intellectual  and  emotional  positions,  of  the 
possibility  of  life's  exuberant  health. 

Three  essays,  a  mid-term  and  a  final  exam. 

Enrollment   35 

James  Merod  Blocks  XII  &  XIII     MW  2-3:30 
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UHUM2  43b.   CHARTING  THE  VOID 


The   texts   to  be  explored  in   this   course  are:      The  Book 
of  Revelation;  Augustine,    Confessions;  Shakespeare , 
King  Lear;  Diderot,   Rameau's  Nephew;  Tolstoy,   The  Death 
of  Ivan  Ilyich;  Dostoevski/,   Crime  and  Punishment; 
Camus,   The  Plague;  Chekhov,   A  Dreary  Story;  Solzhenitsyn, 
The  First  Circle;  Graham  Greene,   The  Heart  of  the  Matter; 
Victor  Frankl,   Man's  Search  for  Meaning. 

The  texts  for  this  course  have  been  selected  with  the 
presumption  that  their  authors  present  a  view  of  the 
world  which  is  essentially  polaric  in  nature;  a  view 
which  sees  mankind  as  standing  between  belief  and 
despair;  a  view  of  mankind  in  constant  struggle  with  self 
and  God,  self  and  other.   The  selection  of  texts  further 
presumes  the  existence  of  a  mode  which  I  entitle  "The 
Void"  and  which  we  will  attempt  to  define  more  precisely 
during  the  course  of  study. 

This  course  will  seek  answers  to  such  questions 
as:   to  what  degree  is  mankind  capable  of  choosing  one 
pole  (belief,  commitment,  conversion)  over  another 
(despair,  rejection,  escape)?  Close  examination  of  the 
above-listed  texts  will  bring  to  the  fore  many  other 
important  questions  for  our  consideration. 

Students  will  be  required  to  write  three  papers, 
5-8  pages  each.  In  addition  there  will  be  two  examina- 
tions for  the  course,  a  mid-term  and  a  final. 

Enrollment   35 

Robert  Szulkin  Block  X     MWTh-1 
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UHUM2  44b.   VISIONS  OF  SELFHOOD 


The   texts  which  will   be  read   in   this   course  are:      St. 
Augustine,    Confessions;  Dante,    Inferno/  Rabelais , 
Gargantua  and  Pantagruel;  Montaigne,   Essays; 
Shakespeare,    King  Lear  and   The  Tempest;  Cervantes, 
Don  Quixote;  Jane  Austen,    Pride  and  Prejudice; 
Dostoevsky ,   Crime  and  Punishment. 

This  course  will  examine  the  fundamental  ideas  (myths, 
philosophies,  theologies,  aesthetic  principles)  under- 
lying each  work  and  the  changing  vision  of  the  nature 
of  man's  conflict  with  the  inner  self  and  with  the 
external  world. 

In  order  to  trace  the  development  of  images  of 
good  and  evil,  crime  and  punishment,  and  corrupt 
societies  and  Utopian  communities,  the  texts  will  be 
studied  in  their  historical  sequence,  as  examples  of 
medieval,  Renaissance,  and  modern  modes  of  thought. 

Classroom  discussion  will  serve  as  a  springboard 
for  explicating  the  texts,  and,  in  particular,  for 
illustrating  how  individual  moments,  episodes,  images, 
figures,  and  words  reveal  in  small  the  design  of  a 
work  as  a  whole.   Lectures  will  be  aimed  at  locating 
the  texts  within  their  historical  and  intellectual 
contexts  and  their  literary  genres. 

The  course  will  require  three  short  essays,  a 
mid-term,  and  a  final  examination. 

Enrollment   35 

Richard  Lansing  Block  V     MWTh-10 
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UHUM2  46b.   MASTERPIECES  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 

The  required    texts   for   this   course   will   be:      St. 
Augustine,    Confessions;  Dante,   The  Inferno/  Rabelais , 
Gargantua  and  Pantagruel;  Shakespeare,    King  Lear; 
Cervantes,   Don  Quixote/  Swift,   Gulliver's  Travels/ 
Voltaire,    Candide  with   Zadig/  Dostoevski] ,   Crime  and 
Punishment . 

This  course  will  study  masterpieces  of  European  liter- 
ature.  It  will  emphasize  the  nature  of  literary 
achievement  as  well  as  the  history  of  ideas.   An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  provide  Marxist,  Freudian, 
thematic,  and  structural  analysis  of  the  texts.   The 
course  is  not  a  survey,  although  the  approach  tends  to 
be  historical,  outlining  the  scope  of  the  medieval 
synthesis,  the  Renaissance  period,  the  Classical  vision, 
the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  and  the  dawn  of  Modernity. 
The  texts  are  read  for  their  intrinsic  merit  and  as 
representatives  of  larger  movements.   The  goal  of  the 
course  is  a  critical  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the 
dilemmas,  insights,  and  values  of  these  and  other 
classics . 

Students  will  be  required  to  write  three  papers 
and  two  examinations. 

Enrollment   35 

Stephen  Gendzier  Block  VI     T-10;    ThF-11 
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UHUM2  47b.   PHILOSOPHICAL  IDEAS  AND 
HUMAN  SELF  UNDERSTANDING 


II 


Works   to  be  studied:      Dante,   The  Divine  Comedy; 
Shakespeare ,    King  Lear;  Cervantes,    Don  Quixote; 
Goethe;   Dostoevski ,    Crime  and  Punishment;  T.    S.    Eliot; 
Proust. 


A  continuation  of  the  analysis  of  the  important 
philosophical  ideas  of  the  western  world  (see  UHUM1  17a) , 
with  particular  reference  to  literary  texts  from  the 
medieval  and  modern  periods. 


Enrollment     Open 
William  Johnson 


Block  XV      T   2-4;    TBA 
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UHUM2  50b.   OUTCASTS 


The   texts   for   this   course:      Poem  of  the  Cid;  Shakespeare, 
King  Lear;  Cervantes,    Don  Quixote;  Stendhal,   The  Red  and 
the  Black;  Dostoevsku ,   Crime  and  Punishment;  Hardy, 
Tess  of  the  D'Ubervilles;  Fitzgerald,   The  Great  Gatsby; 
Lessing,   The  Grass  is  Singing;  Achebe ,   Things  Fall  Apart; 
French,   The  Women's  Room. 

A  discussion  of  idiosyncratic  character  in  conflict  with 
traditional  social  expectations  and  demands.   We  will  be 
concerned  with  the  excessive  or  aggressive  behavior  of 
typical  literary  protagonists  in  several  cultures  and 
ages  and  with  the  repressive  response  to  this  behavior  by 
the  society  of  which  the  characters  are  basically 
representative.   We  will  be  concerned  with  the  external 
values  of  the  social  group  as  they  come  into  conflict 
with  the  ambitions  or  values  of  the  individual  and  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  individual  is  cast,  or  left,  out 
and  destroyed. 

Students  should  be  aware  that  the  reading  list 
for  the  course  is  extensive. 

Student  obligations:   three  papers  and  two 
examinations . 

Enrollment   35 

James  Duffy  Blocks  VII  &  VIII     MW     11-12:30 
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UHUM2  51b.   WOMEN  IN  PATRIARCHAL  CULTURE 

Readings   for   this   course   will   be:      Montaigne,    Essais; 
Cervantes,    Don  Quixote/  Shakespeare,    King  Lear;  Bronte, 
Wuthering  Heights;  Dostoevski ,   Crime  and  Punishment; 
Woo If ,   A  Room  of  One's  Own;  Atwood ,    Surfacing;  Rich, 
Dream  of  a  Common  Language. 

Societies  hang  together  and  function  on  the  strength  of 
value  systems  wrought  for  the  common  good.   What  values? 
Who  shaped  them?  For  whose  common  good?   Is  it  common, 
is  it  good? 

We  will  delineate  those  value  systems  as  they 
have  been  perceived  by  the  above  authors.   It  will  be 
seen  that,  although  some  men  have  felt  uncomfortable 
with  them,  they  are  addrsssing  a  male  audience  and, 
whether  or  not  they  write  as  outsiders,  they  subscribe 
to  the  masculine  view  of  the  world  by  virtue  of  be- 
longing to  it.   Their  criticism,  therefore,  where  it 
exists,  can  only  be  partial.   It  leaves  untouched  the 
foundations  of  patriarchal  culture. 

How  then  does  the  culture  affect  the  concept  of 
identity  as  lived  by  the  individual  who  strives  to 
remain  whole  and  therefore  insists  on  self-definition? 
Where  does  the  reality  of  women's  experience  fit  in  that 
culture,  as  readers,  creators,  teachers?  What  alter- 
native values  do  the  above  women  offer?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  their  dissent  in  terms  of  social  change? 

In  discussing  these  questions,  we  will  stay 
away  from  the  abstractions  and  intellectual  games  char- 
acteristic of  the  educational  process.   Taking  the 
symbol  for  reality  is  the  major  cause  of  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  self  that  has  brought  the  world  to  its  present 
state  of  crisis.  And  since  I  do  not  claim  to  chase 
after  this  most  elusive  of  abstractions  --  objectivity  -■ 
I  will  present  this  course  from  a  radical  feminist 
perspective. 

The  students  will  be  required  to  formulate  their 
own  questions  and  to  develop  them  in  three  short  papers. 
There  will  also  be  two  examinations. 

Enrollment   35 

Andree  Co  Hard  Block  VI     T-10;   ThF-11 
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UHUM2  52b.   THE  THEATRE,  THE  NOVEL,  AND  THE 
FORTUNES  OF  THE  BOURGEOISIE 

Texts  for   this  course:      Cervantes,    Don  Quixote; 
Shakespeare,    King  Lear/  Austen,    Pride  and  Prejudice; 
Balzac,   Pere  Goriot;  Marx,   The  Eighteenth  Brumaire/ 
Dostoievsky,   Crime  and  Punishment/  Ibsen,   A  Doll's 
House/  Brecht,   Mother  Courage/  Lessing,   The  Golden 
Notebook. 

This  course  aims  to  explore  the  theatre  and  the  novel  as 
social  reality:  cultural  products  whose  production  and 
reception  are  inseparable  from  historical  social 
relations.   Since  Shakespeare's  time,  the  historical 
development  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  western  society  has 
profoundly  transformed  the  theatre  and  the  novel.   The 
rise  of  the  bourgeoisie  modified  conditions  of 
theatrical  production:  in  actors,  playwrights,  stage- 
craft, dramatic  conventions,  etc.  while  changing  also 
the  character  and  composition  of  audiences.   The  novel 
was  in  effect  a  creation  of  the  bourgeoisie:  from  its 
virtual  non-existence  before  Shakespeare  wrote  King  Lear 
it  has  developed  into  one  of  the  dominant  literary  forms 


"'■ '■"*■■;  fee* 
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of  western  culture.   The  novel  reached  its  perfected 
realistic  form  with  the  definitive  triumph  of  the 
bourgeoisie  in  the  nineteenth  century;  the  theatre 
gained  in  generic  variety  and  expressive  diversity  during 
this  same  period.   Since  the  nineteenth  century,  with  a 
growing  industrial  proletariat,  both  the  novel  and  the 
theatre  began  to  turn  in  on  themselves,  questioning  their 
own  integrity  and  tradition. 

We  will  study  the  production  and  reception  of 
these  novels  and  plays  in  relationship  to  the  following 
questions:   the  characteristics  of  a  developing  bourgeois 
culture,  challenging  the  prerogatives  of  a  dying  aristo- 
cracy; urbanization,  industrialization  and  the  growing 
proletariat,  family  life  and  sexual  relations  in 
bourgeois  society,  power  and  money,  the  role  of  the 
artist. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers  and  two 
examinations . 

Enrollment   35 

Erica  Harth  Block  X     MWTh-1 


UHUM2  53b.   THE  SEARCH  FOR  ORDER:  LAW,  MORAL  CHOICE 
AND  ANARCHIC  ENERGY 

The   texts   to  be  used  in   this  course:      Antigone  by 
Sophocles  and  by  Jean  Anouilh;   St.   Augustine,   Confessions; 
Shakespeare,    King  Lear;  Swift,   Gulliver's  Travels,  Part  IV 
(Among  the  Houyhnhnms);  Jane  Austen,   Pride  and  Prejudice; 
Dostoyevsky,   Crime  and  Punishment;  Melville,    Benito  Cereno; 
Conrad,   The  Secret  Sharer;  and  Brecht,   The  Caucasian  Chalk 
Circle. 

One  of  the  great  themes  in  literature,  which  literature 
shares  with  religion  and  science  in  attempting  to  give 
meaning  to  life,  is  that  of  order  --  whether  it  is  the 
order  perceived  in  nature,  or  the  internal  order  of  a 
cloistered  mind,  the  order  of  a  just  society,  or  the 
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ordered  form  of  a  work  of  art.   In  this  course  we  will 
deal  with  some  great  stories  concerned  with  this  theme, 
especially  as  the  search  for  order  reflects  a  tension 
between  law  (constricting  or  facilitative)  and  energy 
(heroic,  anarchic,  creative).   The  crux  of  that  tension 
will  often  be  expressed  in  the  moral  choice  the  hero  -- 
or  the  heroine  --  makes.   The  choice  is  moral  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  as  much  an  emblem  and  judgment  of  the 
society  and  its  possibilities  as  it  is  of  the 
individual . 

The  course  will  begin  with  a  comparison  of  the 
classic  story  of  Antigone  as  treated  by  Sophocles  and 
as  treated  by  a  modern  playwright,  Anouilh.   Thus, 
although  the  main  concern  of  the  course  will  be  with  the 
modern  sensibility,  as  varied  as  that  might  have  been 
since  the  Renaissance,  our  discussions  of  the  modern  will 
find  a  useful  critical  frame  of  reference  in  its  classic 
origins.   The  other  texts  will  be  treated  so  that  we 
might  discover  the  ways  in  which  period,  artistic  sen- 
sibility, genre,  political  circumstance  and  religious 
ideas  influence  the  work  of  art. 

Although  our  concern  may  be  with  order,    the  texts 
chosen,  as  with  all  great  works,  will  break  out  of  any 
pre-established  frame  to  reveal  other  themes  and  per- 
spectives --  e.g.  family  and  race  (the  insider,  the 
stranger) ;  loyalty  and  betrayal  (conflicting  values) ; 
the  situation  of  woman;  the  rational  and  the  irrational; 
character  and  being  (risk  and  despair);  pride,  fall, 
freedom  and  fatedness.   And  we  will,  I  hope,  discover 
something  of  the  ordinary  in  the  heroic  search  for  order, 
and  something  of  the  heroic  in  the  ordinary. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  write  three 
papers,  a  mid-term  and  a  final  examination. 

Enrollment   70 

Saul  Touster  Block  XII     MW-2;    Th-3 
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UHUM2  54b.   IMAGES  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  EVIL 

Readings:      Beowulf;  Machiavelli ,   The  Prince;  Shakespeare, 
I  Henry  IV,  King  Lear;  Blake,    "Songs  of  Innocence  and 
Experience" ;   Dostoevsky ,    Crime  and  Punishment;  Melville , 
Billy  Budd;  Ibsen,   Hedda  Gabler;  Brecht,    Galileo;  Weiss, 
The  Investigation. 

Whether  of  metaphysical,  social  or  psychological  origin  the 
presence  of  evil  forces  us  to  confront  a  profound  question 
about  human  existence  perhaps  best  formulated  by  Lear: 
"Is  there  any  cause  in  nature  that  makes  these  hard  hearts?" 

This  course  will  explore  the  distinctive  literary 
achievement  of  each  of  these  authors,  using  evil  as  the 
cohering  theme  for  our  class  discussions.   Taken  together, 
these  works  reflect  a  vision  of  human  life  struggling 
against  destructive  forces  both  within  and  without. 
Separately,  each  work  presents  a  unique  shape  and  origin  of 
that  evil  impulse.   Some  depict  the  literal  monstrosity  of 
evil  through  acts  of  raw  ferocity,  horrible  cruelties, 
physical  as  well  as  moral.   Others  conceive  it  as  a  disease 
subtly  infiltrating  the  body  politic,  infecting  the  social 
fabric,  and  ultimately  contaminating  all  who  come  into  its 
ambit . 

We  will  examine  each  author's  distinctive  achieve- 
ment; trace  some  changes  that  have  occured  in  the  way  our 
society  defines  evil;  discuss  the  implications  of  such 
changes,  while  we  test  our  own  moral  standards  for 
determining  "good"  from  its  alternatives. 

Students  will  be  required  to  write  three 
analytical  essays  and  two  examinations  on  topics  related 
to  the  readings  and  class  discussion. 

Enrollment   35 

Michael  Kaufman  Block  III     MWF-9 
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UHUM2  55b.   KNOWING  AND  DOING:  KNOWLEDGE  AND  MORALITY 
IN  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY 

Texts  for   this  course  will  be:      Descartes ,   Meditations; 
Locke,   An  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding;  Berkeley, 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge;  Hume,    Inquiry  Concerning 
Human  Understanding  and   An  Inquiry  Concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals;  Russell,   Problems  of  Philosophy; 
Shakespeare,    King  Lear;  Dostoevsky ,    Crime  and  Punishment. 

This  course  will  center  around  two  major  philosophical 
questions.   The  first  question  concerns  the  nature  of 
human  understanding:   what  gives  rise  to  our  concepts 
and  our  knowledge  (the  question  of  knowing) ;  the  second 
concerns  what  moral  actions  we  ought  to  perform  (the 
question  of  doing) . 

In  analyzing  these  selections  from  great  philo- 
sophic works  listed  above,  we  shall  examine  the 
controversy  over  whether  we  can  know  any  truths  and  have 
any  concepts  independently  of  our  sensory  experience. 
In  analyzing  the  literary  texts,  we  shall  examine  the 
question  of  morality.   We  shall  examine  Shakespeare's 
view  of  man's  social  nature  stripped  from  the  conventions 
of  society,  and  we  shall  also  deal  with  Dostoevsky' s 
query,  "If  God  does  not  exist,  is  all  permitted?" 

Student  obligations:   three  papers  and  two 
examinations . 

Enrollment   35 

Alan  Berger  Blocks  XII  &  XIII     MW  2-3:30 
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UHUM2  56b.   THE  ENTICEMENTS  OF  EVIL  IN  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE 

The  prescribed   texts  for   this   course  will   be:      Augustine , 
Confessions/  Dante,    Inferno;  Lazarillo  de  Tormes; 
Shakespeare,    King  Lear;  Moliere ,   Tartuffe;  Diderot, 
Rameau's  Nephew;  Balzac,    Old  Goriot;  Dostoevski/,    Crime 
and  Punishment;  Mann,   Mario  and  the  Magician;  Sartre, 
The  Wall. 

The  works  chosen  for  study  in  this  course  are  deliberately 
diverse  in  the  cultural  traditions  they  represent 
(English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  Spanish) ,  yet 
all  share  a  common  human  concern:   the  troubling  encounter 
with  the  power  of  evil,  whether  in  others  or  in  ourselves. 

The  presence  of  this  common  theme  will  provide  a 
convenient  point  of  entry  for  new  readers  into  unfamiliar 
works  of  art.   But  the  theme  will  serve  also  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  deeper  explorations  into  the  particular 
ideas  and  aesthetic  values  each  text  embodies,  and  the 
contribution  each  makes  to  the  development  of  a  European 
literary  tradition. 

Class  discussion  will  be  the  principal  means  by 
which  the  elucidation  of  each  text  will  be  sought, 
supplemented  when  necessary  by  brief  lectures  on 
historical  background.   The  written  work  requirement  for 
each  student  will  comprise  three  short  essays,  a  mid- 
term examination  and  a  final  comprehensive  examination 
reviewing  the  semester's  reading. 

Enrollment   35 

Murray  Sachs  Block  V     MWTh-10 
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UHUM2  57b.   READING  THE  WORLD 


Texts  for   this  course:      The  Gospel  according  to  Mark; 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine;  Dante,    Inferno;  Chaucer, 
Prologue,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale  and   Clerk's  Tale; 
Shakespeare ,    King  Lear;  Austen,    Pride  and  Prejudice; 
Dostoevski,    Crime  and  Punishment;  Freud,    Interpretation 
of  Dreams;  The  Communist  Manifesto;  Atwood ,   Surfacing. 

We  will  examine  each  work  and  show  how  it  is  linked  to 
the  others  by  themes  such  as  origins  and  parents,  sin 
and  guilt,  and  guidance  versus   independence.   Sin  and 
guilt,  for  instance,  suggest  such  questions  as:   how 
are  individuals  responsible  for  their  own  actions? 
does  punishment  imply  reparation  or  merely  vengeance? 
is  sin  its  own  punishment?  does  the  understanding  of 
sin  change  through  history? 

Reading,  as  these  works  show,  implies  inter- 
pretation.  It  is  not  merely  the  perfect  reception  of 
a  clear  message.   It  can  be  a  problematic  process 
involving  complex,  even  contradictory,  messages  on  which 
readers  may  impose  their  own  biases  and  wishes.   Even 
where  one  character,  perhaps  a  fictionalized  version  of 
the  author,  functions  as  a  guide,  his  trustworthiness 
may  be  questionable.   In  these  works,  characters  are 
portrayed  as  readers  of  written  texts  of  other  people 
and  of  the  natural  world.   In  this  way  the  works  call 
attention  to  the  role  of  their  audience  as  readers, 
and  explore  the  analogy  between  reading  texts  and 
reading  the  world. 

The  classes  will  be  conducted  as  discussions  with 
occasional  lectures.   Students  will  write  three  short 
papers  and  two  examinations. 

Enrollment   35 

Judith  Ferster  Blocks  VII  &  VIII     MW     11-12:30 
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A  Note  to  Upperclassmen  and  Transfer  Students 


Access  to  University  Studies  courses  in  the  School  of 
Humanities  is  restricted  to  persons  who  entered  as 
freshmen  in  the  Class  of  1984  and  the  Class  of  1985  -- 
with  the  following  exceptions: 

1.  Returning  Upperclassmen   who  wish  to  take  a 
University  Studies  course  toward  the  partial  satisfaction 
of  distribution  requirements  in  Humanities  may  enroll  in 
either  Professor  Johnson's  course  (Step  1-UHUM1  17a)  or 
Professor  Grossman's  course  (Step  1-UHUM1  10a)  but 

in  no  other  course   in  the  list  of  University  Studies 
courses  in  the  School  of  Humanities. 

2.  Transfer  students   to  the  Class  of  '82  or 

'83  are  required  to  satisfy  the  distribution  requirement 
as  stated  in  the  catalogue.   If,  however,  a  transfer 
student  chooses  to  satisfy  part  of  the  distribution 
requirement  by  taking  a  course  in  University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities,  he  or  she  is  permitted  to  take  only 
Professor  Johnson's  course  (Step  1-UHUM1  17a)  or 
Professor  Grossman's  course  (Step  1-UHUM1  10a). 
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Teaching  Staff  1981-1982 


CLASSICAL  AND  ORIENTAL  STUDIES 

Patricia  Johnston  Vergil,   Greek  and  Latin  literature, 

philology 

Martha  Morrison  Ancient  Near  Eastern  cultural  history 

Leonard  Mue liner  Homer,   Greek  and  Latin  literature , 

philology 

Cheryl  Walker  Ancient  history,   Greek  and  Latin  literature , 

philology 

ENGLISH 


Judith  Ferster  Medieval   literature ,    the   theory  of 

literature 

Allen  Grossman  Poetry  and   the   theory  of  poetic 

structures 

Karen  Klein  Medieval   literature ,    the  modern  novel, 

women's   studies 

Alan  Levitan  Dramatic  literature  of  the  English 

Renaissance  and   the  noble  drama   of  Japan 

James  Merod  Literary   theory  and  English  poetry  from  the 

Romantic  Period 

Richard  Onorato  Romantic  literature ,   modern   literature , 

film 

Daniel  Schenker  Modern  literature 

GERMANIC  AND  SLAVIC  LANGUAGES 


Robert  Szulkin  Nineteenth  and   twentieth  century 
Russian   literature ,   Soviet   literature 

NEAR  EASTERN  AND  JUDAIC  STUDIES 


Tzvi  Abusch  Assyriology ,    religions  and  cultures  of  the 

ancient  Near  East 

Aaron  Katchen  Hellenistic  Jewish   thought  and  history  of 

the  Jews   in  western  Europe 

Reuven  Kimelman  Early  rabbinic  literature ,   Jewish 

history,   Jewish-Christian  relations   under   the  Romans 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Alan  Berger  Logic,    the  philosophy   of  science, 

epistemology 

William  Johnson  Philosophy  of  religion 

Avraam  Koen  Greek  philosophy  and  literature ,   history  of 

ideas 

Aris  Noah  Philosophy  and   the  history   of  European    thought 

ROMANCE  AND  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 


Andree  Collard  Seventeenth  century  Spanish  literature , 

comparative   literature ,    women   in   literature 

James  Duffy  The   generation   of  1898   in  Spain,   Argentine 

and  Brazilian   literature ,    comparative  African   literature 

Stephen  Gendzier  Enlightenment ,   Diderot,   French-English 

eighteenth  century  crosscurrents 

Erica  Harth  Seventeenth  and  early   eighteenth  century 

French  prose  and  comparative  literature ,    structuralism 

Edward  Kaplan  French  Romanticism,   Michelet ,   French 

Synbolism 

Richard  Lansing  Dante,   Italian  and  European  Renaissance , 

Courtly   Tradition,   modern  Italian   literature 

Murray  Sachs  Nineteenth  century  French  literature ,   realism 

and  naturalism,    the  comic  spirit,    the   theory  of  fiction 

Luis  Yglesias  Spanish  and  Latin  American  lyric  poetry, 

modern   lyrics,   mythology  and  myth,    ethnopoetics 
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PICTURES   IN   THIS   BOOK 


On    the   cover  is   an   owl,    symbol    of  wisdom.      This   one   is 
by  Pablo  Picasso    (1881-1973) ,    Le  Grand  Hibou.  It  is  a 
lithograph  done  on  March   10,    1948    (by  courtesy  Galerie 
Louise  Leiris) .      On  page   16   is    "The   Wrath   of  Elihu" 
done  as   an   illustration   to   the   Book  of  Job  by   the 
Romantic  poet   and   engraver   William  Blake    (17 57-1827 ) . 
The  image   on  page   20   is  attributed   to   the    "Pan   Painter" 
(first   quarter   of   the   fifth   century  B.C.).      It   is 
taken   from  a   Greek   vase   of  a    type   called    "Bell    Krater." 

The   goddess   on  page   31    is   from  a   Roman   copy   of 
a   Greek  original   by  Pheidias    (ca.    440  B.C.).      On  page 
38   is   a   head   of  Dante    (1265-1320)    by    the  painter 
Raphael    (1438-1520) .      On  page   45,    the    "Head   of  a   Woman" 
is  by  Picasso    (1906) .      Honore  Daumier  made    the   image 
called    "The   Visit    to    the  Salon"   which   is   found   on 
page   48   in   1845. 

On   the  back  cover  of  this  catalog  is  an   ancient 
owl    on   a   Greek   coin    —  a   silver   tetra   drachm  minted 
after   479   B.C.     (by   courtesy  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society) . 


This  book  was   designed  by  Roberta   Pfeufer ,    a   graduate 
of  Brandeis   Class   of    '63.      In   1970   she   won    the   50  Best 
Books   of   the   Year  Award  of   the  American   Institute   of 
Graphic  Arts    (A.I .G .A. ) .      Over   the   last    ten   years   she 
has   designed   and  produced  many   trade  publications ,    and 
also  books  and  pamphlets  intended  for  community   use. 
She  is  presently  a   graduate   student  at  Brandeis   in 
the  Department   of  Sociology . 
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